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preserving a part of America’s past 


From the Editor: 

Not only was the October issue of the Correspondent a 
"first" for key collectors--the first issue of our new journal--it 
presented to our readers the "first" photographs ever published of 
the McElroy "Junior" Mac Key. This is the kind of information we 
will continue to bring you--new, fresh material on the objects of 
our affection. 

In that vein, the cover story in this issue presents an in- 
depth look at the family of collectible keys made by Bill Brown. 
They are better known as Brown Bros. keys, and their story is told 
by a collector who specializes in the make, Jim Zimmerman. 

Also included in this issue is my report on the goings-on in 
Rochester, NY, during the fourth week of September past. Better 
known as the AWA Annual Convention, the 1992 event had its 
own unadvertised key collector’s seminar. I think that we--by 
which I mean all of us who collect keys--are beginning to have an 
impact within the fraternity of those who collect wireless and radio 
gear. They realize that we’re on to something worthwhile. 

Most of you caught the drift of our name, the Vail 
Correspondent, right away. Others accepted Correspondent as 
meaning "a reporter" (as my dictionary tells it), but wondered 
about the reference to Vail. Yes, it’s a sort of play on words. We’ll 
"report" all that’s interesting about keys and other telegraph 
instruments, but, as Jim Maxwell (W6CF) wrote after receiving the 
first issue, "It’s about time Vail got some recognition!" An article 
within explains all. 

A note on the "wanted" ads (hardly any trade or for sale ads 
so far): Since we aren’t set up to carry them forward, please send 
a new one in each time. Post cards are cheap, and your cooperation 
will allow us to concentrate on the articles. 

Finally, if you haven’t seen it already, try to get a copy of 
the December issue of 73 magazine. Several of John Rehak’s 
(N6HI) iambic paddles grace the cover, and his six-page article on 
contemporary paddles makes it a "must" issue. --W1IMQ 
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BROWN BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY KEYS 


by Jim Zimmerman, KG6VI 


The purpose of this article is to describe in detail the Morse 
code keys made by the Brown Brothers Machine Company 
(BBMC), to aid the serious key collector in identifying each model 
made by this fine company. 

The BBMC never made keyers, only keys. The keys were 
all hand-made by one person, Bill Brown’. Bill made the die-cast 
machine and all the key parts and dies himself. He also designed, 
painted and labeled each key ever made by the BBMC. Bill worked 
alone making the keys in his basement shop. He was a real 
craftsman and a true perfectionist. 

The BBMC made their line of keys from 1964 to 1979. In 
this time they produced ten different key models’. All of the BBMC 
keys are easily recognizable by their distinctive black, wrinkle- 
finish, metal bases, bright red plastic paddle/knobs, red/silver 
nameplates and chrome plate hardware. Mr. Ed Brown once told 
me that he always thought of Christmas ornaments (red, silver, 
chrome and black) when he saw the BBMC keys. Ed was a "silent 
partner", the company’s financier and idea man; Bill was the 
hands-on key maker. 

BBMC keys did not have serial numbers, like their 
Vibroplex counterparts, but did have their model type on the 
nameplate. The nameplates were small, rectangular metal plates, 
measuring about 0.5 by 1.5 inches. These nameplates were glued 
on to the keys (except for the unbased models UTL, UTL-A) in 
various locations. The key nameplates said: Brown Bros. Mach. 
Co./Model xxx-x/St. Louis, Mo. There seems to be slight 
differences in the lettering sizes, but this does not give any clues 
as to manufacturing dates. 

The BBMC keys were sold both by mail and in stores in 
small cardboard boxes. The boxes had a red/white label on one end 
proudly stating "Brown Keys" with the enclosed key model 
stamped in black ink. The model CTL keys (combination twin 
lever paddle/straight key) were shipped with the straight key leads 
shorted with a wire lead/string tag. No key travel cases or keying 


ST-A and ST 


leads were ever made by the BBMC. The BBMC paddle keys were 
constructed to allow the operator to assemble the key’s two paddles 
in three different spacings to suit the operator’s preference’. 
I’ve put together a summary of all ten key types in Table 1. 
To obtain the year each key model was introduced and its original 
cost, I researched my files of QST magazines for advertisements, 
and BBMC literature. 
Beginning key collectors are occasionally fooled into buying 
BBMC look-alike keys made by a company called "Ham-Key", 
also out of St. Louis, MO. Despite numerous similarities between 
the BBMC keys and the Ham-Key keys, they were made by two 
separate companies. I have included in Table 1 cross referenced 
key models for the Ham-Key line for the collector’s reference. 
The BBMC keys were identified by their model names; 
three letters followed by a series letter (example: "CTL-B"). The 
characteristic "twin lever" (TL) vertical shaft pivot mechanism was 
later replaced by the leaf spring on the paddles to provide a better 
circuit path for keying’, but the letter designation remained. The 
model names were derived from the following: 
UTL = unbased key, twin lever paddle 
BTL = based key, twin lever paddle 
ST = straight key 
CTL = combination key, straight key/TL paddle 
CSA = combination key, straight key/bug 
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BTL-A and BTL 


The model UTL was a base-less paddle mechanism designed 
to be sold to the do-it-yourselfer to attach to a favorite base/keyer. 
These models are identified by a smaller nameplate that simply 
said "Brown Bros." mounted on the front top of the key frame, 
facing the operator. This model key was later used in the Palomar 
Engineering "IC Keyer", first introduced in 1969°. 

The model BTL was the BBMC’s original keyer paddle 
which used the UTL on a heavy, black painted, wrinkle finished, 
metal base. The key leads connected through three screw terminals 
located on a recessed panel mounted on the key’s rear (away from 
the operator). The BTL, and the other BBMC key models, were 
first reviewed as "New Apparatus" in the September 1964 issue of 
QST magazine’. 

The model ST was the original straight key of the BBMC 
line. It used a conventional pivot mechanism to give the make- 
break key switch action. Connections to the transmitter key jack 
cable was through two rear-mounted, screw-type terminals. The 
key’s knob was a Navy style (with skirt), in the usual bright red 
color. 

The model CTL was the combination of two keys, the UTL 
and the ST, on a single base. This base was coincidentally the same 
size as that used for the BTL, only rotated 90 degrees. The key 
leads were made through the usual screw connections mounted on 
the key base’s rear. The two keys could be connected separately to 
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two different rigs if the operator desired. 

The rarest of the BBMC keys is the model CSA. This was 
a combination bug and straight key on a common base. Only a few 
model CSAs were ever made by BBMC due to the growing 
popularity of automatic keyer/paddles. (BBMC kept no records of 
the number of each model key manufactured'.) 

The model UTL-A was an improved version of the UTL, 
with a leaf spring mechanism replacing the two paddle pivots. The 
key paddles and colors of the original UTL were retained. This 
model was first introduced in 1974, along with models BTL-A, 
CTL-A and ST-A. 

The model BTL-A replaced the earlier BTL paddle with a 
UTL-A paddle mechanism on a slightly smaller metal base. This 
model is most often confused with the similar Ham-Key model HK- 
1 paddle’. They may physically resemble each other, but the 
operation and feel of the two paddles are quite different. The BTL- 
A mechanism was officially patented on 4 September 1973”. 

The model CTL-A was a model CTL with a model UTL- 
A replacing the original UTL. I found this model key first shown 
in a 1974 QST ad for the HAL Communications model 1550 
keyer®. (The CTL-A was not included in the price of the HAL 
model 1550, but later HAL ads did show and offer an optional 
HAL "FYO" paddle.) 

The model ST-A was an upgraded model ST straight key 
that used the UTL-A’s leaf spring for the key’s pivot mechanism, 
to replace the earlier coil spring. When used, these keys make an 
unusual, higher-pitched sound that is unique for straight keys. 
Speaking of other straight keys, the model ST-A look-alike was the 
Ham-Key model HK-3 straight key (although the HK-3 had a 
trunnion pivot mechanism). As a purely personal observation, I 
would say that the BBMC model ST-A has the smoothest feel of 
any straight key I’ve ever had the pleasure to use. This was an 
opinion felt by many operators that I tried to trade out of their 
model ST-A keys, which made it tough to get one! 

The final model BBMC key was the model CTL-B. This 
model was created from the CTL-A by replacing the model ST 
straight key with an ST-A straight key. Now both the paddle and 
the straight key had the leaf-spring mechanism. This key 
combination was sold from its introduction in 1976 ’til 1979. After 


that, the BBMC key production ended. As before with the model 
BTL-A and ST-A, the Ham-Key Company made a look-alike to the 
CTL-A key, their model HK-4. 

Information that I received from Palomar Engineering 
states that they never had a keyer’s BBMC key mechanism come 
back to them, a tribute to the workmanship of Bill Brown. The 
lasting beauty and great feel of his keys continue to prove their 
worth as timeless pieces of classic ham gear. 


CTL-B and CTL. (Note atypical "Ser. No." plate on CTL.) 


TABLE 1 
Model year cost  size(in.) type HK copy 
BTL 1964 14.95 3.5X4.5 pivot -- 
CTL 1964 18.95 4.5X3.5 pi/pi -- 
ST 1964 6.95 3.5X4.5 pivot -- 
UTL 1964 10.95 NA pivot -- 
CSA 1964 20.95 4.5X3.5 pivot -- 
BTL-A 1974 30.75 3.5X3.5 leaf HK-1 
CTL-A 1974 32.95 4.5X3.5 pi/If -- 
ST-A 1974 15.95 3.5X4.5 leaf HK-3 
UTL-A 1974 23.95 NA leaf HK-2 
CTL-B 1976 36.95 4.5X3.5 If/If HK-4 


Notes and References: 

All keys from author’s collection. Photonegatives via author. 
Photoprints courtesy of Mike Scimeca, Maynard Mass. 

I. Telephone interviews (25 Jan 91 and 2 Jun 91) and 
correspondence (7 Mar 91) with Ed Brown, WOBBM. 

2. A brief essay on the BBMC keys appears in Introduction to Key 
Collecting by Tom French, WIIMQ (Artifax Books, 1990), p. 32. 
3. Data sheet from BBMC, "Various Paddle Arrangements," 
undated. 

4. US Patent no. 3,757,045, "Twin Lever Radio-Telegraph Key 
Unit", granted September 4 1973. 

5. See, for example, QST magazine advertisement (Palomar keyer), 
December 1969 p. 136. 

6. OST magazine product review (UTL, BTL, CTL, ST and CSA), 
September 1964 p. 48. 

7. The HK-1, 3(M) and 4 are shown at p. 4 of WIIMQ’s 
Introduction to Key Collecting. 

8. QST magazine advertisement (showing CTL-A), May 1974 p. 
191; October 1974 p. 175. 


Author Profile: Jim Zimmerman 


As you may have guessed from the preceding article, Jim 
Zimmerman (2316 W. Dallin St., Lancaster CA 93536-5702) is a 
specialist in Brown Bros. keys. He is one of those few collectors 
whose personal collection includes almost every model of his 
specialty (the CSA being the sole exception). 

Jim received his first amateur radio license in 1970 as 
WN7OLU. He currently holds extra class license KG6VI. Jim is a 
life member of the ARRL and is active in the amateur Auxiliary 
as both a Volunteer Examiner and an Official Observer. 

His radio interests include key collecting/restoring and 
chasing HF DX. Jim’s operating awards include WAS, WAC, 
WAZ and DXCC. A past president of the Antelope Valley Amateur 
Radio Club, Jim works for the Department of Defense and lives in 
Lancaster, California with his long-suffering, patient XYL, Linda, 
and their two daughters, Jenny and Emma. 


AWA Rochester ’92 


The annual Antique Wireless Association conference in 
Rochester, NY, during the third week of September is about old 
radios. It’s also a magnet for key collectors, offering the 
opportunity to meet in person your friends and fellow collectors. 

Not on the official 1992 program but of great interest to us 
was a Wednesday evening "Special Interest Group" led by Murray 
Willer (VE3FRX). It was an informal slide show; the dozen or so 
collectors attending participated with questions and comments. 
Roger Reinke covered early keys, including camelbacks. Bill Holly 
(K1BH) spoke on Bunnell. I showed McElroy streamkeys, and 
played a tape of Ted McElroy’s 1945 "E" award acceptance 
speech. Murray talked about European keys. 


In the parking-lot flea market, many old radios. But Roger 
Reinke offered old landline instruments while Tom Perera 
(K2DCY) and Murray tendered keys of all kinds. Smiley White 
(WB4EDB) and Gil Schlehman (K9WDY) searched for keys. The 
photo shows a few of Murray’s keys--how many can you identify? 
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The auction on Friday included only a couple of keys: a 
1941 J-5-A ($27) and an early Electro Bug (with coil; $110). 
On Saturday, Bruce Kelley (W2ICE) gave a slide show, 
"120 Years of Brass pounding." This presentation included shots of 
the late Ed Raser and some of his world-famous key collection. 
--W1IMQ 


the collection 


This column shares your solutions to the problems of acquiring, 
displaying and maintaining a collection of telegraph instruments. 


Log it in. Bob Butt, NIKPR. 

I keep a loose leaf log book with a separate sheet for each 
key. Original selling price, my cost, nominal value and cost of any 
work done are all recorded. Additionally, any info on the history 
of the piece is noted. I mark the bottom of the base with a fine line 
marker when necessary, serial number and one-of-a kind prototypes 
and homebrews notwithstanding. 


It’s in the Bag. Randy Cole, KN6W. 

Keys, sounders, bugs and the like have one thing in 
common: They all have lots of screws, nuts, springs and other 
doohickeys that fall off and get lost if you’re not careful. When I 
g0 to a swap meet or flea market I carry a folded-up plastic bag 
with me. When I close the deal, out comes the bag and in goes the 
key. No more lost parts that way. 


Looking good. Alby Allen, WB4NNC. 

I’ve found that cleaning keys, after disassembly, with soap 
and water is a good start. Following that I use a product called 
NEVR-DULL on the bare metal or chrome parts. It’s a chemically 
impregnated cotton wadding packaged in a blue and red can and 
can probably be found in most hardware stores. It does a super job 
of removing the grime left by tobacco smoke. 


More on cleaning. John Kendra, N4LJS. 
My policy is to clean the keys as much as possible, but 
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don’t do any cosmetic (painting) surgery. I would like to keep the 
keys as close to the original as possible and would rather be 
missing a part than have a non-authentic part installed. I’ve found 
baking soda/water paste pretty good in cleaning most parts, and 
No. 7 Tar and Bug Remover for taking gunk off the chrome parts. 
I haven’t found anything really good for brass cleaning and 
restoration. 


QNC 


Notes and messages by and to our readers. If you have something 
of interest to share with your fellow collectors, send it in. 


"Paddles and Toys". That’s the title of a humorous and 
informative article by John Martinson (WB2WXN) that appeared 
in the November issue of WorldRadio. Don’t ignore paddles; they 
will come into their own as a collecting specialty. As for John’s 
article, read it if you have the chance. 


If you’re interested in black-and-white photos of your keys 
without having to use a custom lab to develop the film, try Ilford 
XP1 or XP2 35mm film. Since it is developed (and printed) at your 
local one-hour photo store just like Kodak color print film (C-41 
process), the developing and printing will cost no more. 

Also, your local photo shop can give you true B/W photos 
from your color negatives by printing to Kodak Ektamax printing 
paper. The cost is about double; at the shop I use, a 35mm color 
dupe is 45¢ and a dupe on Ektamax is 90¢. 


The centennial telegraph postage stamp of 1944 was a blah design 
(a telegraph pole with lotsa wires). Let’s try again. May 24 1994 
will mark the sesquicentennial of Professor Morse’s successful 
demonstration ("What hath God wrought"). Let the Postal Service 
know you’d like a first-class stamp honoring the occasion. Write 
to: Office of Philatelic Design, US Postal Headquarters, 475 
L’Enfant Plaza NW, Washington DC 20260. The USPS wants to 
choose profitable subjects, so mention the many telegraph fans who 
would buy it. Every letter counts; do it now and pass the word. 
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Navy Key Manufacturer’s Codes 


Whenever I saw a piece of Navy equipment at a hamfest, 
I’d make a note of the nomenclature and manufacturer’s name. For 
example, the CCT-46076 receiver ("a unit of RBM-3") was made 
by Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Supply Co. Eventually, I hoped, 
I'd find all the information needed to decode the makers of the 
Navy telegraph keys, like the flameproof CMI-26003-A. 

Howeth’s book, History of Communication-Electronics in 
the United States Navy (U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1963), 
contains only the codes through CAY and so is too abbreviated to 
be of much help. The "corrected version" in the August, 1991, 
issue of the AWA’s Old Timer’s Bulletin suffers from the same 
handicap, and contains its own errors. - 

Then Henry Engstrom (KD6KWH) advised me that the 
Navy publication NAVELEX 0967-LP-190-4010 contains all the 
codes. Henry was kind enough to provide individual cross- 
references to those of us who asked, but where could we find our 
own copy of this scarce book? 

Finally, at the AWA Conference at Rochester this past 
September, the Association presented Volume 7 of its annual AWA 
Review. One of the articles in it is "Electronic Military Equipment, 
Naval Equipment Manufacturers" by F.W. Chesson, containing all 
of the "Manufacturer Designating Symbols", the formal name, 
through CEFR (Soundcraft Systems), the last MDS letter-code. 

Any compilation of this magnitude will have errors--CMK, 
for example, is referenced as Theodore E. McElroy, when it should 
be Theodore R. McElroy--but the article is so useful that this is 
quibbling. Now military key enthusiasts can have their own handy 
reference for decoding the makers of their WWI and WWII Navy 
keys like the closed-circuit CLT-26001-B, the plastic-based open- 
circuit CMH-26012-A, or the large flameproof CAQZ-26026. 

At $12.50 (US, Canada and Mexico; other countries $14), 
Volume 7 belongs on every collector’s shelf. Write to the AWA 
at 44 E. Main Street, Flemington, N.J. 08822. Oh, yes; the little 
CMI-26003-A was made by the Molded Insulation Company. You 
may have this same model made by Bunnell (CJB-26003-A). 

--W1IMQ 
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The Keys of N1KPR 


Robert Butt, NIKPR, likes to concentrate his key collecting 
in a couple of areas: Vibroplex and military keys. But he’s a key 
collector with a difference. If he doesn’t find a nice key at the flea 
market, he’ll go home and make one. 

An electromechanical designer and machinist with thirty 
years’ experience, Bob seemingly can whip out a straight key or 
bug of novel and innovative design faster than the rest of us can 
clean up that flea-market junker. "Several concepts have been 
borrowed from the great keys of the past," says Bob. "With the 
bugs, Vibroplex has been a significant influence." 

As has Melvin Hanson, W6MFY (SK). Can’t find a 
Melehan Valiant? Just trot out to your machine shop an make one 
up. But don’t make a copy; do it your way, as Bob did with his 
"Multiplex" (also known as the "Brass Jungle"), shown here: 


Bob is the proprietor of RWB Custom Guns; one look at the 
Brass Jungle answers any questions about his workmanship. This 
key has twenty separate set-up adjustments, including independent 
damper and lever stops. The pendulums may be adjusted to exhibit 
fundamental periods of 4 to 50 Hz. And if you’re wondering if it’ll 
stay put on the desk, its eight-pound weight should see to that. 
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Looking for something a little more traditional? Here is 
*KPR’s "Baby Bug," a Brass Racer-sized bug that would be right 
at home on any operating desk. Bob has also made a brass-based 
version of the one shown, in a slightly smaller size. 


This is homebrewing with a vengeance. Bob has made many 
more ("New concepts and designs are happening weekly," Bob 
Says), but each of them is one-of-a-kind, and a valued part of his 
key collection. His imagination isn’t limited to bugs, either. 
Straight keys, paddles and sideswipers come out of his shop. 

It goes without saying that these "prototypes," as Bob calls 
them, are not for sale. And while he doesn’t have any immediate 
plans to manufacture them, he admits that "should demand become 
significant, I will consider a limited number of productions; quite 
probably, custom-built on a per-order basis." 

The Correspondent will show you more of Bob’s creations 
in future issues as space permits.--W/IMQ. 

Photos by Robert W. Butt, NIKPR, 8 Little Fawn Drive, 
Shelton, CT 06484. 
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The Vail Correspondent 


The name of this journal recognizes the inventor of the 
telegraph key, Alfred Vail. Samuel F.B. Morse downplayed Vail’s 
contributions to the American electromagnetic telegraph by 
referring to him as "my assistant," but he was much more than 
that. Morse had given Vail a share in the invention, and Vail was 
therefore a partner with Morse. And, unlike Morse, Vail had a 
keen grasp of things mechanical, and an inventive mind. Morse 
was an artist with an obsession. 

Vail’s contributions to Morse’s dream (for that, in reality, 
was all it was before Alfred Vail became involved) are best 
illustrated by looking at the device as it existed when Morse 
demonstrated it to a few people at the University of the City of 
New York. The date was September 4 1837. 

Morse’s machine received the signals on a crude "picture- 
frame" recorder; this used a pencil to inscribe the signals on a 
moving paper tape. His sending apparatus consisted of lead type, 
each type representing a numeral, held in a "type-stick" or "type- 
rule." The type was moved against a circuit breaker by placing the 
rule on a hand-cranked belt, called a "port-rule." This sending 
device, this "correspondent" as Morse called it, was crude and 
unwieldy, but Morse’s rigid conception of his dream required the 
mechanical transmission of the signals. 

It is interesting to note that Morse’s idea did not involve 
sending letters and words, but rather numerical code groups. An 
important part of his concept was a special decoding dictionary in 
which every possible word was represented by an assigned number. 
In October 1837, Morse actually completed such a dictionary. 
"You cannot conceive how much labor there has been...", he wrote 
Vail. 

We will skip over the work and improvements made by Vail 
to the system between 1837 and early 1844 to reach the point 
relevant to the title of this journal. During the installation of the 
well-known demonstration line between Baltimore and Washington 
in 1844, in order to test the fragile wires as they were strung, 
Morse manipulated one set of apparatus at the Capitol. Vail 
transported the other set along the route of the line. 
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Morse’s mechanical correspondent (type-stick and _port- 
Tule) was anathema to Vail. To send his test signals, Vail dipped 
the wire into a cup of mercury, completing the circuit. It became 
obvious to Vail that the correspondent, so time-consuming to 
prepare for use, was unnecessary. 


VAIL’S ORIGINAL FINGER KEY OF 1844. 
(IN THE CABINET OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO.) 


After the line was open to Baltimore, Vail constructed a 
"spring finger-key" by which signals could be formed by hand. It 
was nothing more than a strip of spring metal on a wood base: a 
crude strap key. Morse immediately quit work on an improved 
correspondent, and applied the term to Vail’s invention. 

Vail soon replaced his strap key with a better design that 
incorporated a lever pivoted on a shaft. This second design key was 
called a "lever correspondent." With its gap and contact adjustment 
screws, it resembles more modern telegraph keys. 

Morse’s correspondent, the type-stick and port-rule, was 
complex, cumbersome, and required setting up for each message. 
Vail’s correspondent was simple and required no mechanical 
preparation before it could be used to send a message. Alfred 
Vail’s inventive mind gave birth to the telegraph keys that we 
collect today, and his first key gave us the name for this journal. 

--W1IMQ 

References: Description of the American Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph by Alfred Vail (Gideon, 1847). "The American Inventors 
of the Telegraph" by Franklin L. Pope, Century magazine, Vol. 
XXXV, p. 924 (Undated copy of article; 1888?). "The Story of the 
Key” by Louise Ramsey Moreau (W3WRE), Morsum Magnificat, Nr 
6 (Winter 1987). The Vibroplex Co. Inc. by William R. Holly, 
KIBH (Vibroplex, 1990). The illustration is from the Pope article. 
Moreau and Holly include a photograph of a lever correspondent. 
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unclassified ads 


When responding, mention The Vail 
Correspondent. 


Wanted: Zephyr; Blue Racer with 
"U" damper. Dean Nold, W9KX/4, 
113 Signature Way #518, Hampton 
VA 23666. (804) 827-8973. 


Wanted: Key, bug parts. Damaged 
or incomplete keys. Any type, any 
condition. Bob Butt, NIKPR, 8 
Little Fawn Drive, Shelton CT 
06484. (203) 924-1120. 


Wanted: Key and plug assy No 9 
and/or info for WS No 19. 
Especially version with rectangular 
cover and modified J-37 key. Chris 
Bisaillion, VE3CBK, 1324 Old 
Carp Rd RR#1, Kanata Ontario 
K2K 1X7 Canada. 


Wanted, Vibroplex Zephyr in good 
condition. Also dash lever knob for 
MacKey model 500. Craig Jobest, 
W7ZFX, 1411 154th Street NW, 
Marysville WA 98271. 


Early Vibroplex & Martin bugs 
wanted including Upright & Signal 
Corps models, Martin Research & 
Bunnell-Martin. Need late 
McElroys. John Hensley, WJSJ, 
5054 Holloway Ave, Baton Rouge 
LA 70808. 


Need Zephyr, Martin Junior and 
good Blue Racer. Bob Kurth, 403 
Mantooth, Lufkin TX 75901-2800. 


Wanted: Martin Autoplex to 
complete a sequence in display 


cabinet on the major developments 
in telegraphy. Will trade or pay 
cash. Russ Kleinman, WASY, 9442 
E. Kemper Rd., Loveland OH 
45140. (513) 683-7528. 


Trade TG-SB (also have spare parts 
from junker). Trade manual for 
Signal Lamp Set SE-11 (J-51 key 
was a component). What have you? 
Need knob for J-5-A. Henry 
Engstrom, KD6KWH, Box 5846, 
Santa Rosa CA 95402. 


Wanted: Paddles of all types, 
particularly early iambics. John 
Rehak, N6HI, "The Keyer Paddle 
Collector", 4035 E. Lavender Lane, 
Phoenix AZ 85044. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. Let’s 
get to know each other; tell us of 
your collecting interests and 
experiences. 


My affair with keys started in 
1962 when I was a CW operator in 
the Army (5 years), using a leg key 
while in the field or a Vibroplex 
bug in base. After that I was a CW 
communications operator for the 
FBI (1 year), using an E.F. Johnson 
hand key or Vibroplex bug. I have 
been a key collector for as long as I 
have been a ham (7 years). I started 
with military hand keys, and am 
now selectively adding bugs. This is 
also my priority. I will pick up any 
good key if for nothing else than 
trading material. 

I have in one book case 21 
keys on display: 1 bug, 5 iambics, 


11 military hand keys, and 4 
civilian hand keys. For my ham 
station I have 1 bug and 1 iambic 
set up in parallel. I have another 6 
keys that are either duplicates or in 
poor shape and used as parts. 

My mentor has been Smiley 
White, WB4EDB, who I see locally 
several times a year at hamfests. 
My resources have been your 
books, Dave Ingram’s book, 
Ingram’s articles in CQ magazine, 
Morsum Magnificat, and Antique 
Wireless Association. 

My sources for keys have been 
hamfests (you have to be there as 
the tailgaters set up, and this 
appears to be drying up), estate 
sales, and locally word of mouth. I 
don’t have an external network as 
yet. John Kendra, N4LJS. 


I am interested in the history 
of and collecting antique land line 
telegraph gear and memorabilia. 
Bob Solomon. 

Many "key collectors" are also 
fascinated by the other land line 
instruments. This journal will cover 
them from time to time.-W1IMQ. 


I am pleased to see someone 
printing a paper devoted to keys. 
AWA has dozens of keys (landline 
and wireless) that are not 
inventoried. Bruce Kelley, W2ICW. 
Bruce is the curator of the 
AWA museum, located in 
Bloomfield, NY.-W1IMQ. 


I have been collecting for 6 or 8 
years now. It is a bit ironic, but the 
keys that interest me the most are 
the ones about which I know the 
least. 

I am fascinated by spark keys. 


I have seven spark keys in my 
collection, one of which is a 
duplicate. Funny, when it comes to 
spark keys in articles, much is 
written about Marconi but very 
little about the other spark key 
manufacturers. What is known 
about Wireless Specialty Apparatus 
Co, or United Wireless, or the 
Navy Shipyard Mach’y Division? 
My keys are all on display at 
all times, mostly under glass. My 
favorite cabinet is a historical 
progression of the development of 
the telegraph key from the early 
straight key to modern keys 
highlighting the critical steps in 
between. Russ Kleinman, WASY. 


I have been collecting keys 
since receiving my first ham license 
in 1978. I have collected a wide 
variety of straight keys, bugs, 
relays and sounders. A few of these 
I have not identified; I will try to 
get pictures of them and send them 
in. Perhaps a "Mystery key" 
column would be a good feature for 
TVC. Greg Raven, KF5N. 


I am interested in railroad 
telegraph systems, all types. We 
have installed a working system in 
the Old Dominion Chapter, 
National Railway Historical 
Society’s railroad museum in the 
old Southern Railway Hull Street 
Station in Richmond, VA. I would 
like to install telegraph for a 
museum in a local college. Any 
help with pix, diagrams, equipment 
will be greatly appreciated and your 
name, pix, etc, would be shown 
along with the exhibit. B. Cecil 
Dickerson, 111-A Goose Creek Rd., 
Seaford VA 23696. 
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